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Apprecia fion 


As General Chairman of the Local Committee for the 56th 
General Convention which is now history, I want in this com- 
pletely inadequate way to express my personal thanks to the 
members of our Diocesan family who, in countless ways, have 
enabled your Committee to look back with grateful hearts on a 
job well done: 


To our Bishop for his complete confidence in those charged 
with particular responsibility and for his wise counsel, helpful 
understanding, and great leadership. 


To the clergy for their patience, their willingness to cooperate 
and to undertake whatever task was assigned to them whether 
big or little. 


To the laymen and women who revealed unsuspected gifts 
and capacities in positions of trust and responsibility. 


To the hundreds of men, women, and young people who 
volunteered ‘their time and talents in the multitude of tasks 
which had to be done. 


In short, to all who in any way by their gifts, their work, and 
their prayers made it possible to bring to a successful and happy 
conclusion the greatest adventure of our generation in this 
Diocese. 


Surely, the Lord has been with us in this undertaking. He 
has taught us patience and charity. He has united us through a 
great common task as we could never be otherwise. Let us then 
go forward under our Bishop with new zeal and new confidence 
to the greater things that lie before us. 


Gratefully yours, 


JOHN C. LEFFLER, 
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The PacitFic CHURCHMAN 


Editorial 
By CHARLES M. GUILBERT 


“Not a compromise for the sake of peace, but a comprehension for the 
sake of truth.” Thus did His Grace the Archbishop of York describe our 
Anglican Communion, in the course of his address delivered to a Joint 
Session of the General Convention, the full text of which appears elsewhere ) 
in this issue. These words of Dr. Garbett, striking as they are, are but the latest 
expression of a trend observable through the last triennium, and which future 
church historians may well seize upon as the dominant fact of this generation: 
a rediscovery of the intellectual respectability of orthodoxy, a strengthening 
of our internal unity, a rebirth of loyalty to our formularies. 

Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, struck this same note at Philadelphia 
in 1946. “There is a center, in the Anglican tradition, where the various 
tensions within the thought and life of the Church come nearest to being 
harmonized in a full energy of utterance and witness to the truth of Christ 
and His Church. Because it exists, it is possible for varying emphases to 
coexist without breaking the fellowship but rather enriching it.” Here also 
is the clue to the positive aspects of the action of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, in respect of Unity, with its insistence upon the submission of issues 
to Lambeth and its call for unity among ourselves. The trend is observable 
again in the articles appearing in the Church press calling for the abandon- 
ment of extreme liturgical positions and a return to loyalty to the Book of 
Common Prayer. The findings of the Lambeth Conference express the same 
dominating idea, which finds its most striking expression in the world- 
wide observances connected with the 400th Anniversary of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The General Convention, which has just completed its sessions in our 
See city, has been characterized by a deep and humble sense of God's calling | 
of the Church, and has been caught up by a vision of God's plan for us. 
Can one seriously doubt that God has been preparing us in the years just 
past for this day? ‘““When thou are converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 

In the fourth century, when the Church was torn by bitter factions and : 
by theological extremists, the Holy Spirit recalled her to a central position 

: (Continued on page 22) 
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The Mission of the Anglican Communion 


An Address Before a Joint Session of the General Convention 


By THE Most REVEREND AND RIGHT HONORABLE CyRIL FosTER GARBETT, 
D.D., Archbishop of York, Primate of England and Metropolitan. 


I am standing before you today as 
the representative of the Church of 
England invited by your Presiding 
Bishop. It is a great honor and priv- 
ilege to be allowed to speak to you 
on an occasion of such importance. 
I am the more glad to be here as it 
gives me an opportunity of express- 
ing the deep appreciation we all felt 
at the Lambeth Conference for the 
presence, and the active contribution 
made by a very strong body of bish- 
ops from your Church. It has not 
been easy to decide on the subject on 
which I should address you, but I 
hope you will allow me to speak to 
you on the Anglican Communion and 
the contribution it should make to 
Christendom and the world. I speak 
as one who next month will have 
been for thirty years one of its bish- 
ops both in rural and industrial dio- 
ceses, and if I live to the end of this 
year I shall have been in Holy Or- 
ders for fifty years. And though all 
my work has been in England, and 
in that sense I am insular, I have had, 
especially in recent years, the oppor- 
tunity of visiting many of the over- 
seas provinces and dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion. 

I therefore know from within both 
the weakness and the strength of the 
Communion to which we all belong. 
There is much in its history, and here 
I am speaking especially of the 


mother Church of England, for 
which we should feel deep penitence. 
But years and experience have deep- 
ened and strengthened in me the 
conviction that the Anglican Com- 
munion has a world-wide mission, 
that it has been called by God to 
make a distinctive contribution to the 
whole Church, and that on you in 
this great country, to which in recent 
years there has passed so much of 
the world influence that once be- 
longed to Great Britain, will be an 
ever increasing responsibility for 
strengthening and extending the An- 
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glican Communion so that it uses to 
the utmost the special gifts and op- 
portunities which it has been given. 


Centralization or Independence 

Historically there are two great 
groups of ecclesiastical organization. 
There is highly centralized govern- 
ment, of which the Roman Catholic 
Church is the great example. It has 
at its head the Pope, but as no single 
person unaided can supervise the 
affairs of a world-wide Church he has 
to be helped by a great army of off- 
cials with the city of Rome as their 
headquarters; through them the Pope 
is able to keep in touch with, and to 
direct, the Roman Catholic bishops 
and dioceses in all parts of the world; 
and to Rome at regular intervals the 
diocesan bishops go to report on their 
work. The organization thus created 
is most imposing. It makes for good 
order and uniformity; for efficiency 
and swiftness of action in times of 
crisis. When a position has to be de- 
veloped against attack, or when an 
advance has to be made, authoritative 
directions are given by a single head. 
The weakness of the system is that 
while it gains in authority, it loses in 
freedom, and its impressive uniform- 
ity is purchased by the loss of inde- 
pendence and initiative in the local 
churches. 

The other group of organization is 
more primitive. It consists of a num- 
ber of self-governing Churches in 
communion with one another, but 
each with its own special characteris- 
tics and each retaining the right to 
control its own affairs without ex- 
ternal interference. This was the sys- 
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tem usual in the first centuries of 
Christendom when the dioceses and 
patriarchates were all self-governing, 
but were united by a common faith, 
the possession of the same sacra- 
ments and Scriptures, and by all shar- 
ing in the apostolic ministry. The 
Anglican Communion belongs to the 
second group of-organization. It has 
no one head, though it accepts the 
primacy of the See of Canterbury as 
the first among equals. Its Churches 
and provinces are self-governing; 
they control their own affairs; they 
make their own canons; they revise 
their public worship; they decide on 
their discipline; they choose their 
own bishops. The one exception is 
the Church of England which, 
through its ancient connection with 
the State, has not the complete free- 
dom possessed by its sister or daugh- 
ter Churches. 


Bonds of Unity 


The Churches, provinces and dio- 
ceses are almost as different from one 
another as are parishes in England. 
Some in teaching, ritual, and cere- 
monial emphasize their catholicism; 
others by the simplicity of their wor- 
ship make plain to all that they stress 
their protestantism. But notwith- 
standing their differences they are 
united by the same ideals, described 
in a Report of the 1930 Lambeth 
Conference as ‘‘an open Bible, a pas- 
toral priesthood, a common worship, 
a standard of conduct consistent with 
that worship, and a fearless love of 
truth.”’ The authority recognized and 
accepted by the whole Anglican 
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Communion is stated in-a Report of 
the last Conference as “distributed 
among Scripture, Tradition, Creeds, 
the Ministry of the Word and Sactra- 
ments, the witness of saints, and the 
consensus fidelium which is the con- 
tinuing experience of the Holy Spirit 
through His faithful people in the 
Church.” 


It is united also by the general ac- 
ceptance of the Book of Common 
Prayer as the norm of public worship, 
though adapted and revised by the 
different Churches, and the faith and 
order contained within it and the 
Ordinal. The Churches of the Angli- 
can Communion have no power to 
change the Scriptures, the Creeds, the 
Sacraments, or the Ministry, but 
they may regulate rites, ceremonies, 
usages, observances and discipline as 
they each think best for the promo- 
tion of the Gospel and the building 
up of the Church, provided nothing 
is done or taught as necessary for 
salvation which cannot be proved by 
the Scriptures. 

The Lambeth Conference is an- 
other bond of unity. It has no execu- 
tive power. It cannot make rules 
which are binding on any of the 
Churches which are represented at it. 
But it affords a great opportunity for 
consultation on problems which con- 
cern them all. It enables personal con- 
tact and friendships to be made be- 
tween bishops of the different 
Churches, and it helps to create a 
common mind. Though its recom- 
mendations can be accepted or re- 
jected by any Church, province, or 
diocese, its moral authority is great. 
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What, then, are the special contri- 
butions which the Anglican Com- 
munion should make to the world- 
wide Church? I think there are three 
—reunion, freedom, and evangelism. 


Via Media 
The character of the Anglican 
Communion gives it special qualifi- 
cations to help in the healing of the 


division of Christendom. When I was 


first ordained I was taught that the | 
Church of England was the “bridge 
Church” which would unite the 
Catholic and the Reformed Churches, 
and the Churches of the East and 
West. 

Most of us have long grown out 
of this somewhat self-complacent 
optimism. But what I would not dare 
say of the Church of England I am 
ready to say of the Anglican Com- 
munion. I am convinced that because 
within it there is found both Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, it has a spe- 
cial contribution to make to the cause 
of reunion. 

The Churches of the Anglican 
Communion confess openly that they 
are Catholic whenever they say the 
Creed—'"'I believe in the Holy Catho- 
lic Church.” We possess the Catholic 
Scriptures, the Catholic Creeds, the 
Catholic Sacraments, and the Catholic 
Ministry. We also say with Arch- 
bishop Laud that the Church is Prot- 
estant; for we reject the authority of 
the Pope, and we accept the Scrip- 
tures as the final authority for what is 
necessary for salvation, and claim 
spiritual freedom. This double aspect 
of the Anglican Communion brings 
difficulties and sometimes causes ten- 
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sion among its members; this is al- 
most inevitable, human nature being 
what it is. But the Anglican Com- 
munion is not a compromise for the 
sake of peace, but comprehension for 
the sake of truth. The fact that within 
the Anglican Communion there are 
found both the Catholic and the 
Protestant streams of thought enables 
it to enter into understanding and 
friendly relations with both the 
ancient and the reformed Churches. 


The Lambeth Appeal 


I was present as a very junior 
bishop at the Lambeth Conference of 
1920, and I shall never forget when 
agreement over the Appeal to all 
Christians kad been reached, that the 
bishops did what must be very rare 
in an unemotional assembly of un- 
emotional Anglicans, we all rose and 
sang the Doxology. In that Appeal 
we described the vision of a reunited 
Church as ‘‘a Church genuinely Cath- 
olic, loyal to all truth, and gathering 
into its fellowship all ‘who profess 
and call themselves Christians’ within 
whose visible unity all the treasures 
of faith and order, bequeathed as a 
heritage by the past to the present, 
shall be possessed in common, and 
made serviceable to the whole body 
of Christ.” 


Though the iromediate results of 
the appeal were small, it launched 
the whole of the reunion movement 
on a new and more hopeful phase. 
It encouraged cooperation between 
Christians, it strengthened existing 
fellowship between Churches, it 
helped to make Christians penitent 
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for their disunion, and to recognize 
that all, in different degrees, had 
some responsibility for it; and it in- 
spired a greater eagerness to explore 
new avenues through which the ap- 
proach to reunion might most hope- 
fully be made. 

At the present time many of the 
Churches of the Anglican Commun- 
ion are engaged in discussion with 
other Churches as to how best they 
may come together. I see no short cuts 
to anything like corporate reunion, 
but long before this is possible I look 
with great confidence towards in- 
creasing friendship and cooperation. 
We must know one another well 
enough to be able to talk over quite 
frankly the matters on which we dis- 
agree; we should not be content with 
purring contentedly over those on 
which we already agree. We must 
be led to like one another sufficiently 
to long for the day when a bowing 
acquaintance may be transformed into 
active fellowship in the service of the 
One Lord. 

Already there are signs of this 
drawing together—the Ecumenical 
Movement, described by William 
Temple as “the great new fact of our 
time,” is a proof of this. Amsterdam 
was a remarkable expression of it. 

I was not at that great gathering, 
but I shall never forget Christmas 
morning at Tambaram some months 
before the war when the Celebrant 
at the Holy Communion was Bishop 
Azariah, assisted by an American, a 
Chinese, an African, a Japanese 
bishop, and myself, all of us bishops 
of the Anglican Communion; and to 
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receive the Bread and Wine of Life 
there knelt nearly three hundred men 
and women of different Churches and 
races. 

As an Anglican bishop I have in 
the last few years been welcomed in 
very different Churches; I have wor- 
shipped with the Russians in their 
Cathedral at Moscow, with the 
Greeks in Athens, and I have prayed 
with the Ethiopians in Abyssinia. To 
illustrate the contacts the Angli- 
can Communion has with different 
Churches, perhaps I may give an- 
other personal experience. Just two 
years ago I was in Prague for the 
National Day of Czechoslovakia; 
early in the morning I was present 
and preached at the Liturgy of the 
Reformed National Church; an hour 
later I was preaching at the Church 
of the Czech Brethren; from there I 
went on to take part in a memorial 
service in the Orthodox Church with 
a Russian Archbishop officiating; and 
in the evening I preached at a united 
service in which all the Churches, 
with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic, took part. The next day I 
had a long talk with Archbishop 
Beran, that brave and wise man who 
is now in Prague championing the 
cause of the Christian Church. 

These occasions are small in them- 
selves, but a few years ago they would 
have been impossible. They are 
tokens of what the Anglican Com- 
munion may be able to do for reunion 
in the years to come. But in working 
for reunion we shall fail if for the 
sake of some temporary appeasement 
we jettison part of our heritage either 
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in Catholic Christendom or the spir- 
itual freedom we have gained 
through the Reformation. 


The Wheat and the Tares 


This leads me to the second great 
contribution which the Anglican 
Communion can make to Christen- 
dom—ordered freedom and tolera- 
tion. 


The New Testament offers a te- 
ligion of freedom in contrast to a 
religion of unquestioning obedience 
to the letter of the law. Our Lord 
always respected the freedom of His 
disciples to think and to question. 
He encouraged them to ask Him 
questions. He never coerced them, 
but He appealed to their minds as 
well as to their hearts. The same 
spirit of freedom is found through- 
out the New Testament; St. Paul is 
always contrasting the liberty of the 
Gospel with the hardness of the Law. 


A Church which is indeed Christ's 
should give wide freedom to its mem- 
bers. There should both be wide toler- 
ation for those who within the 
Church hold different opinions, and 
sympathetic understanding of the be- 
liefs of those Christians who do not 
belong to it. The wheat and the tares 
must grow together, and only at the 
last day will it be decisively known 
which is wheat and which are tares. 
I once heard Field Marshal Smuts 
say that the parable of the wheat and 
tares was one of the earliest lessons 
ever given on the value of toleration. 
Through discussion of different opin- 
ions the truth is sifted out. | 

There have been periods—very 
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long periods I fear—when the 
Churches have claimed to know and 
teach the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth and anathema- 
tized those who questioned or re- 
jected it. I must confess it was a long 
time before the Church of England 
learnt the lesson of toleration; nor 
would it be true to claim that all the 
first colonists who came to America 
were consistent upholders of reli- 
gious freedom. Though I know that 
since your Constitution was framed 
as a State you have stood for com- 
plete religious freedom. Many years 
passed in England before the hateful 
Test Acts were abolished; and long 
after they had been erased from the 
Statute Book intolerance was shown 
by Christians to fellow Christians 
who did not pronounce correctly their 
special shibboleth; and even now in- 
tolerance often comes out of its hid- 
ing place and bares its ugly teeth at 
some form of worship it dislikes. 

But now the Anglican Communion 
stands for freedom. I would venture 
to claim that more freedom is found 
within its borders than in that of any 
other Communion. Within it there 
is room for both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, for the liberal and the literal- 
ist. In its worship there is great 
variety, and in its emphasis on the 
presentation of truth there are wide 
differences. Truth is many sided, and 
as God has made His children so dif- 
ferent from one another, it is natural 
that they should worship Him in dif- 
ferent ways. 

At its best, and when most true to 
itself, the Anglican Communion has 
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no fear of new discoveries, for it 
recognizes that all truth comes from 
God and should be welcomed as a 
new stage in our knowledge of Him 
and His creation. Bishop Creighton 
used to say that one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the Church of Eng- 
land was its appeal to sound learning, 
and this is true of the Anglican Com- 
munion as a whole. 

Only it should be remembered that 
this freedom is ordered freedom; 
freedom without any limits becomes 
anarchy. The Anglican Communion 
has its limits in the acceptance of the 
Scriptures as the test stone of faith, 
in its Creeds founded on the Scrip- 
tures, and in the faith and order set 
forth in the Prayer Book. The bish- 
ops and the clergy as officers of the 
Church are more limited in their 
freedom than the laity, for they were 
given their commission to teach only 
after they had promised at their or- 
dination or consecration to hold and 
teach the faith of the Church. The 
teacher must always accept limitations 
from which the pupil is free. 

Through the value our Commun- 
ion attaches to tolerance it should do 
something towards teaching the secu- 
lar and political world of its impor- 
tance if nations are to live together 
in peace notwithstanding their differ- 
ent ideologies. The black shadow of 
totalitarianism has blotted out free- 
dom in many countries in the East 
of Europe. Marxian Communism 
is irreconcilable with freedom in 
thought, speech, or action. Tolerance 
it looks upon as dangerous, some- 
times unpardonable, heresy. Its re- 
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fusal to permit any views which are 
not those of the State makes it per- 
secute with ruthless determination. 
Its denial of freedom makes the to- 
talitarian State treat the Church, 
which is subject to a higher law than 
that of the State, as an enemy to be 
crushed or tamed into submission. 
The resistance of the Church to in- 
tolerance will only be effective if it 
combines loyalty to the faith com- 
mitted to it with a wide-hearted tol- 
erance, and shows itself willing to 
grant to others the freedom it claims 
for itself. 


Into All the World © 


Thirdly, the Anglican Communion 
has great opportunities of evangelism. 
During the last century this was espe- 
cially true of the Church of England, 
through the world-wide political and 
economic influence of Great Britain. 
Its missionaries undoubtedly at that 
time carried with them some of the 
prestige of their country. As far as 
England is concerned, the position 
has greatly changed in the last quarter 
of a century; doors once opened have 
been closed, and where they are 
opened the missionary must com- 
mend his message on its merits. 

But the world influence which once 
belonged to Great Britain has now 
very largely passed to your great 
country. With your immense power 


and prestige in the world, you have 


now unique opportunities of spread- 
ing the Gospel. St. Paul was not 
ashamed of using his Roman citizen- 
ship to help in the preaching of the 
Gospel; nor need you be hesitant 
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about using the great opportunities 
now opened to you in so many parts 
of the world. 

I wish with all my heart that the 
Church of England as a whole had 
realized two centuries ago the oppor- 
tunities it then had for missionary 
work, and had not left the responsi- 
bility for it to groups of enthusiasts 
who founded the great missionary 
societies for whose work we are pro- 
foundly thankful. You have avoided 
this mistake. Your Church is your 
missionary society; and how warm- 
hearted it is we in England know 
well, for most gratefully we remem- 
ber the very generous financial help 
you sent for our missionary work in 
the midst of the war. 

The fact that the Anglican Com- 
munion has its Churches, provinces, 
and dioceses in all parts of the world, 
challenges it not only to provide spir- 
itual ministrations for its own chil- 
dren who are settled far away from 
their homes, but to use the contacts 
thus made among non-Christian peo- 
ples for the extension of the King- 
dom of God. 

The great gathering at Lambeth 
last year brought home to many the 
genius, the meaning, and the oppor- 
tunities of the Anglican Communion. 
It is far greater than any of the 
Churches or provinces which belong 
to it. It has a mission which it can 
only accomplish if all its component 
parts recognize their call and their 
responsibilities. Both Catholic and 
Reformed, it should make its contri- 
bution to the reunion of Christen- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Convention—A Summary 


Opening services at General Con- 
ventions are always beautiful, impres- 
sive, spiritually uplifting. At the 
56th Triennial General Convention, 
that description could be used with 
special emphasis, for the service it- 
self, the brilliant sermon by the Pre- 
siding Bishop, and the pageantry of 
a four-and-a-half block procession 
from the place of vesting to the Civic 
Auditorium, made an impression on 
San Francisco people which was ex- 
pressed on every hand. Music in the 
Auditorium, which was transformed 
into a cathedral with a great altar and 
dossal, was provided by a choir of 
500. In the procession were some 
1700 clergy and laymen, with the 
Presiding Bishop, the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church in Japan, the 
Archbishop of York, visiting digni- 
taries of Orthcdox Churches, civic 


officials, members of the National 
Council, clerical and lay deputies to 
the Convention, ‘marching in three 
parallel columns. 

In his sermon, Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill said that “the answer to the 
world’s needs is not to be found alone 
in the resources of the human spirit, 
but in the power of God working in 
and through human life. Before we 
can ever overcome the circumstances 
without, we must look within to the 
life of the spirit. Unless we are 
strong there we shall inevitably: be 
carried along by an uncontrolled tide 
of events. But if we are filled with 
the spirit of God, we can move into 
our pagan and disorganized society, 
as did the Christians of the first cen- 
tury.” He urged all Christians, and 
especially those engaged in the 
Church’s business in the Convention 
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to “go forward together, living in 
daily fellowship with the Lord Jesus 

. and then we can meet victori- 
ously the circumstances of the world 
and of life.” 

The Presiding Bishop's sermon 
was heard by a congregation of 8,000 
filling to capacity the arena of the 
Auditorium. The service was Morn- 
ing Prayer, with the prayers read by 
Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North 
Carolina, vice-president of the House 
of Bishops, the Lessons read by the 
Secretaries of the two Houses of the 
Convention, and the Benediction pro- 
nounced by former Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker, now re- 
tired. 

Opening Sessions 

In the opening business session in 
the afternoon of the first day, the 
House of Deputies elected the Very 
Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, Dean of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Kansas City, Mo., President of the 
House to succeed former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts of 
Philadelphia, who served at the 1946 
Convention. and who declined to 
allow his name to be put in nomina- 
tion in 1949. The Rev. Canon C. 
Rankin Barnes was elected unani- 
mously to continue as secretary of the 
House of Deputies. 

At this session also the House of 
Deputies refused to seat four women 
who had been elected by their respec- 


tive diocesan or district conventions 


or convocations, the opposition to 
their seating being led by Mr. Spen- 
cer Ervin of Philadelphia. The 
women who had been elected were 
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from Nebraska, Olympia, Missouri 
and Puerto Rico. Later the Deputies 
voted to give the women deputies a 
seat and voice but no vote, and in a 
somewhat acid letter, certainly well 
justified, the women declined the pro- 
posal. The question came up again 
later, and the House voted not to 
admit women deputies, but to ap- — 
point a commission of bishops, 
priests, laymen and women, to study 
the whole matter and report to the 
next General Convention. 


Southern Brazil Divided 

On account of the tremendous geo- 
gtaphic area, and the difficulties of 
travel, it was decided to divide the 
Missionary District of Southern 
Brazil into three dioceses. In Brazil 
at present there are two bishops, one 
diocesan and a suffragan. Election of 
a third bishop will place the Brazil- 
ian Church on an independent basis, 
able to consecrate its own bishops, on 
the same plane as the Church in 
China and Japan, which are inde- 
pendent branches of the Anglican 
Communion. Help from the Church 
in this country, however, will be 
needed for a considerable period of 
years, until the Brazilian Church can 
grow into financial self-support. An 
election was held and the Rev. Eg- 
mont Machado Krischke, secretary of 
the Brazilian Bible Society is the 
Bishop-elect to be consecrated at a 
future date. Mr. Krischke is 40 years 
old, and a graduate of the Southern 
Cross College and the Theological 
Seminary at Porto Alegre. He has 
served as teacher of Systematic The- 
ology at the Porto Alegre seminary, 
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and rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. He was also editor of 
“Estandarte Cristiano,” and is the 
author of a number of devotional 
theological books. The present suffra- 
gan Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Athalicio T. 
Pithan was elected Bishop, to be in 
charge of the third of the newly-set- 
up dioceses. 
Social Action 

The Convention manifested aware- 
ness and concern about world affairs, 
together with a conservatism which 
some Bishops and Deputies charac- 
terized as much greater than that of 
previous Conventions. Among the 
declarations emerging were the state- 
ment of the Joint Commission on 
Social Reconstruction which com- 
mended the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; urged mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church to set 
aside a period for consideration of 
this declaration, in order to ‘‘deter- 
mine what changes they may use- 
fully undertake to fulfill its objectives 
in their own lives and in their Church 
organizations; directed the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council to prepare ma- 
terials for study of the Declaration 
by Church groups; endorsed the In- 
ternational Convention for the pre- 
vention and punishment of the crime 
of Genocide; and brought the posi- 
tion of the Church on these matters 
to the attention of the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

Full support of the United Nations 
was urged, with special stress upon 
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movements to preserve world peace 
and prevent aggression among na- 
tions. 

Other matters of national and in- 
ternational concern included action 
urging the 81st Congress to extend 
the provisions of the present Dis- 
placed Persons legislation, extend its 
administrative requirements, delete 
discriminatory aspects related to race, 
religion or nationality, and provide 
necessaty funds to expedite Amer- 
ica’s full share in the resettlement of 
these people. Specifically the Con- 
vention urged people of this Church 
to secure quickly 1200 assurances for 
Displaced Persons and their families 
between now and the 30th day of 
June, 1950. 

Hope was expressed for reconcilia- 
tion between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, calling upon the 
Government of the United States to 
labor toward this, and ‘to make 
ceaseless efforts through statesman- 
like negotiations to effect a real and 
lasting reconciliation with the Soviet 
Union. We recognize the vast difh- 
culty of achieving this . . . but we 
believe there is no reason why nations 
with different ideologies cannot live 
together in the same world provided 
they do not try to force their own 
system upon other peoples.” 


“The answer to Russia will be | 
found only in new forms of social 
organization and new ways to social 
justice ... the answer is to be 
found only in a more Christian so- 
ciety in which individuals can come 
more fully to their mature develop- 
ment as members of the community 
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and share alike in its responsibilities 
and its privileges.” 

The Convention went on record as 
opposing the use of Federal funds 
for the support of sectarian schools. 


In connection with various reports 
and resolutions in both Houses of the 
Convention, the subject of Commu- 
nism came up repeatedly. It was re- 
ferred to by the Archbishop of York, 
by Bishop Neill and by other speak- 
ers, in the Convention, at Mass meet- 
ings and in the Youth Convention, 
with general agreement that here is 
an enemy of the Christian faith, and 
here is a challenge to Christians to 
evangelize. 


Canon Law 


By action of the Convention, the 
present wholly inadequate pensions 
of retired or incapacitated clergy and 
clergy widows are to be increased. 
This is made possible by an increase 
in the pension assessment from ten 
to fifteen per cent of the salaries of 
the clergy. A special commission is 
to make a study of the pension system 
and problems presented by increased 
living costs, with the possibility of 
further action at the next General 
Convention. 


The Convention authorized intinc- 
tion as a method of administering the 
Holy Communion, under the terms 
outlined by the Lambeth Conference 
of 1948, and completely under con- 
trol of the individual diocesan 
Bishops. 

Provision was made for a suffragan 
Bishop for the Armed Forces to 
supervise the work of Chaplains, par- 
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ticularly in times of emergency. It 
is believed that no election will take 
place for the present, but the authori- 
zation makes it possible to provide 
such episcopal supervision at any 
time the need becomes urgent. 

The Convention made no actual 
changes in the Canon on Holy Matri- 
mony adopted at Philadelphia in 
1946, but made an effort to clarify 
some of the difficulties that have 
arisen in connection with it, particu- 
larly the difference of opinion among 
many bishops as to whether remar- 
riage of divorced persons can be per- 
mitted where the canonical impedi- 
ments have arisen after the first 
marriage. The Commission reporting 
on the Canon is to be continued, and 
during the next triennium will gather 
records and study experience in the 
operation of the present Canon, so 
that by next General Convention it 
may be possible to show how the 
Canon is working, and from that 
knowledge determine what changes if 
any should be made. 

The widely publicized Melish case, 
affecting the severance of pastoral 
relations between Dr. Melish and 
Trinity parish, Brooklyn, was dis- 
posed of with no debate, by the sim- 
ple procedure of declining to amend 
the present Canon covering such 
cases. So far as Church action is con- 
cerned the matter is now closed, 
though there is still pending an ac- 


tion in the civil courts of New York 


State. 

In the closing moments of the last 
session, it was voted that clergy shall 
be retired on reaching the age of 72. 


‘ 
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News photographers scored when, 
after discussion, the House of Depu- 
ties voted down a resolution disap- 
proving the taking of news pictures 
during Church services. Deputies de- 
bating the resolution declared that 
photography serves the cause of 
Evangelism when properly used in 
Churches and added that anything 
that interferes with an effective and 


sympathetic press is bad public rela- 
tions. 


The Budget 


The Convention adopted a budget 
of $5,634,617 2 year, giving the 
Church its biggest operating fund 
since pre-depression days. 

This sum will be spent for each 
of the next three years for the 
Church’s work in this country and 
in missionary ateas under its jurisdic- 
tion outside the United States. 

The new budget is an increase of 
$1,984,617 over the annual spend- 
ings in the triennium now drawing 
to a close. 

It includes $500,000 a year for the 
Presiding Bishop's Fund for World 
Relief, a fund which in the past has 
been raised by a special appeal in the 
Lenten season. 

Since the new budget will reach 
the Church’s 6000 odd parishes and 
missions too late for inclusion of its 
increases in Every Member Canvass 
drives this year, it is planned to con- 
tinue a special appeal in 1950 only. 

The 1950 special appeal will sup- 
ply to the Church the money needed 
for the 1950 increases. After that 
these increases will be raised in the 
annual fall canvass. 
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The deputies went over each item 
as it was presented in detail by Stew- 
art A. Cushman of Chicago, a lay 
member of the committee on 
gram and budget. It fought every 
effort to change, either up or down, 
the figures as they came from the 
committee. 

The Presiding Bishop told the 
Convention of the establishment of 
the Episcopal Church Foundation, a 
new organization, and Bishop Sher- 
rill’s own brain-child, for the purpose 
of interesting in the program of the 
Church people capable of making 
large gifts and large legacies. ““Medi- 
cine and education have caught the 
imagination of the American peo- 
ple,” Bishop Sherrill said, “but the 
Church has not been equally attrac- 
tive to those able to give in consider- 
able figures.” 


Interchurch Relations 


Joint projects and worship were 
proposed as practical approaches to 
unity with other non-Roman com- 
munions, and “study in parishes” 
was urged so that members of nego- 
tiating churches may know what 
unity is all about and “not just the 
leaders directly concerned in the ne- 
gotiations.”” In approaches to unity 
with the Presbyterians, joint activi- 
ties recommended were, “‘Occasional 
joint meetings of Bible classes, and of 
their Youth organizations; formation 
of joint associations of the clergy; 
joint vacation Bible schools; ex- 
change of teachers at summer confer- 
ences; exchange of faculty members 
between seminaries of the two 
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churches in universities and colleges.” 


It was proposed that the Pan- 
Anglican Congress of 1953 shall 
meet in the United States, and pro- 
vision was made for cooperation with 
the mother Church of England in 
plans for post-ordination training of 
Anglican clergy and the setting up of 
a world-wide Advisory Council on 
Missionary Strategy for the whole 
Anglican communion. 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen C. Neill, 
Associate General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches and as- 
sistant to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was a Convention visitor who 
spoke at the World Council Mass 
Meeting, and the two Houses of the 
Convention and the Auxiliary Trien- 
nial meeting. He presented a picture 
of a world-wide Church, stated the 
hindrances and difficulties facing the 
ecumenical movement, and the ‘‘situ- 
ation of mingled promise and peril 
that God has called into being in 
the World Council, a fellowship of 
Churches which confess Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour, the most inter- 
national fellowship in the world, the 
most representative fellowship of di- 
verse Christian communions that his- 
tory has yet seen. 

The Convention warned of the 
dangets of mixed martfiages, saying 
specifically that in no case should a 
member of this Church give any un- 
derstanding as a condition of mar- 
riage, that children shall be brought 
up in the practice of another com- 
munion, this referring to the require- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the cases of mixed marriages. 
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From the Presidin g 
Bishop 
Dear Bishop Block : 
It is difficult to express ade- 


quately my gratitude to you, 
Dr. Leffler, Dean Lovgten and 


the many others who made 
possible the General Conven- 
tion of 1949. 

I know what the Convention 
meant in the way of careful 
planning, months of hard work 
and generous giving. I hope 
that you and the Diocese of 
California have heard the ex- 
pressed and unexpressed con- 
viction of the Church—“Well 
Done.” 

For cordiality, kindness, 
thoughtfulness made evident in 
all the innumerable arrange- 
ments I write to thank you all 
for myself and on behalf of 
the Church. 


(Signed) Henry K. Sherrill. 


The Mission of the 


Anglican Communion 
(Continued from page 11) 

dom; freedom loving and appealing 
to sound learning, it should witness 
to man’s right to freedom, and should 
reconcile modern thought with the 
ancient faith; and with its members 
living in all parts of the globe it 
should use fully the opportunity this 
gives it of inviting men and women 
of all tongues and races to hear and 
to receive the Gospel of its Lord and 
Saviour, 
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The Challenge of Opportunity in the Pacific 


A real missionary opportunity for 
the Church exists in Okinawa. This 
island, where American troops fought 
and died, presents not only a place 
where Christian work may be done 
in memory of their heroic efforts but 
also a wide field of genuine Christian 
need. There are more than 500,000 
people on Okinawa, of whom only a 
few have a Christian background, but 
many have a desire for Christian 
teaching. The Foreign Missions Con- 
ference has asked that the Christian 
wotk in Okinawa be done by the 
Methodists and the Episcopalians, 
and have allocated the northern half 
of the island to us. This unusual op- 
portunity must not be disregarded. 
At present, there are some 300 mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church in Okin- 
awa, where the Japanese Church was 
at work before the war. A lay reader 
holds occasional services. A leper 
colony is without Christian ministra- 
tions. Army surplus buildings are 
available for Church use. 

An appropriation of $30,100 will 
permit our Church to undertake work 
in this area with three clergymen, a 


mative teacher, and an elementary 
school. 


The Church in Japan Has a Great 
Task 


“Tell them that the Christian 
Church has never met such an oppor- 
tunity in 500 years as it is now meet- 
ing in Japan. . . . Japan cannot have 
a democracy without Christianity.” 
These words of General MacArthur 


underline our opportunity in Japan. 
We rejoice that the Japanese Church 
has not only survived the war but 
has emerged from it with faith and 
hope undiminished. Forty of the 
seventy-eight church buildings have 
been replaced by temporary struc- 
tures at a cost of forty-three million 
yen, of which more than half was 
contributed by the Japanese. It is in- 
teresting to note that the city of Hiro- 
shima gave to the Japanese Church a 
large tract of land in a strategic spot 
for a church center. Japanese Chris- 
tians of that city gave $10,000 which 
has already been used to construct 
the initial buildings, a day nursery, 
and a hostel. 

Japan is eager for Christianity. 
Today, the Church has the greatest 
opportunity of its life to win this land 
for Christ. The time is now; tomor- 
row may be too late. 

Before World War II the Church 
in America and in England carried 
the responsibility of making plans 
and fixing policy for the Japa- 
nese Church. Since 1940 this respon- 
sibility has rested with the bishops, 
other clergy, and people of the Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kwai. This is where it 
belongs. The conversion of Japan is 
the task of the Japanese Chutch. 

And that Church, with American 
help, can fulfill its task. The Church 
in Japan enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of the Japanese people from 
the Emperor to the man in the street, 
and of the Occupation Forces from 
General MacArthur down through 
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the ranks. This respect and confidence 
stems in large measure from the 
superb leadership within the Church 
in Japan itself. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this able lead- 
ership more clearly marked than in the 
Presiding Bishop of the Sei Ko Kwai, 
the Rt. Rev. Michael N. Yashiro. His 
great natural gifts, his thorough 
training, his wide experience, his 
happy combination of a warm heart 
and clear head, his patience, his char- 
ity, his courage im the face of every 
danger and discouragement, and his 
Christian statesmanship place him in 
the forefront of his Church’s leaders 
and of Japanese Christian leaders of 
evety name. 

The communicant strength of the 
Japanese Church has trebled since the 
war. To hearten and aid the valiant 
bishops, clergy, and people of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai in their effort 
to help win Japan to Christ, the 
budget makes provisions for sixteen 
additional missionaries for this field. 

Another area in the Pacific where 
unusual opportunity exists today is 
the Philippines. Just as the Republic 
of the Philippines brought to fruition 
a long-cherished dream of the people 
to be a free and independent nation, 
so, too, the Church is on the thresh- 
old of attaining its dream of being a 
self-supporitng and independent na- 
tional Church. 


Real Advance in the Philippines 


This, of course, has been the ob- 
jective of the Church’s Mission in the 
Islands since the turn of the century 
when the missionary district was cre- 
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ated. But today the time is ripe for 
real advance. A few short months 
ago at the earnest petition of the 
Philippine Independent Church, the 
Church in America conferred a valid 
episcopate upon that national Church. 
But it did more. The Episcopal 
Church gave its friendship, sympathy, 
understanding, and cooperation. 
This unusual opportunity makes 
the Philippines of utmost importance 
in the Church’s strategy in the Pacific. 
But it must not dwarf another chal- 
lenging opportunity. Without ex- 
ception every mission of this Church 
in the Philippines suffered material 
damage as a direct result of World 
War II. Although it may take a gen- 
eration or longer to rebuild the ma- 
terial and spiritual structure of the 
Church in the Islands, a good begin- 
ning has been made through the ap- 
propriations from the Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund. Actual rebuild- 
ing goes forward slowly but surely. 
With rebuilding comes need for ade- 
quate leadership, both native and mis- 
sionary. St. Andrew's Seminary, 
Manila, is training young men of the 
Islands for posts of responsibility. 


Growing Importance of Alaska 


In the Pacific, in addition to the 
aid given to the ten dioceses of the 
Church in Japan and the Philip- 
pine Islands, work is maintained in 
Alaska, Honolulu, and three dioceses 
in China; while assistance is given to 
work in the Diocese of Yunnan- 
Kweichow, China, and Dornakal, 
South India. 

Alaska’s growing importance as 


in the days to come. In Alaska the 
Church is well established, minister- 
ing under the Church’s youngest 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. William J. Gor- 
don, to Eskimo, Indian, and white 
Churchman, scattered over a vast ter- 


ritory. 
At the threshold of the Pacific, in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Rt. Rev. 


Church grows in numbers and in in- 
fluence and in its measure of self- 
support. It is one of those places 
where, with small effort and scant 
funds, the work grows and increases 
with wonderful rapidity. 


The Church Goes On in China 


In China, the Church’s work cen- 
ters in the Yangtze valley, from 
Shanghai a thousand miles or more 
inland to Ichang and beyond. Here 
are three of the fifteen dioceses of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
(Chinese Church) for which the 
Church in America has particular re- 
sponsibility. 

Although four years have 
since the cessation of world-wide hos- 
tilities, internal strife continues in 
China. Whatever this may mean for 
American missionaries, whether there 
will be a general withdrawal of 
Americans, or whether many will be 
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able to remain at their posts, the 
Church's work will go on under its 
fine Chinese leaders. Last year the 
retirement of the American Bishop 
of Hankow (O-Hsiang) was the oc- 
casion for the consecration as his suc- 
cessor of a Chinese, the Very Rev. 
Stephen H. S. Tsang. Although 
Bishop Tsang is the first Chinese to 
head a diocese for which the Episco- 
pal Church has primary responsibil- 
ity, he is representative of the large 
and growing groups of bishops, other 
clergy, and lay leaders in the Chinese 


Church who can and are assuming . 


greater responsibilities. In Shanghai 
(Kiangsu), the American bishop has 
an able Chinese assistant, the Rt. Rev. 
K. T. Mao. The same is true in 
Anking (Wang-gan) where the Rt. 
Rev. Robin C. C. Chen is the assist- 
ant bishop. Many of the other Chi- 
nese bishops, the Presiding Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. P. Lindel Tsen; the dean 
of the Central Theological School, 
formerly Bishop of Shensi, the Rt. 
Rev. T. K. Shen; the Assistant Bishop 
of Hong Kong and general secretary 
of the Chinese Church, the Rt. Rev. 
Y. Y. Tsu; and the Bishop of Yun- 
nan-Kweichow, the Rt. Rev. Quentin 
K. Y. Huang, are among the out- 
standing Chinese leaders who re- 
ceived their training and preparation 
for their present tasks in the Ameri- 
can Church Mission. 

Despite the present disorders, the 
institutions maintained by the Epis- 
copal Church in China which have 
been so instrumental in the develop- 
ment of this fine Chinese leadership 
continue to carry on. 
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] our last frontier and as a military 
: base imposes upon the Church the 
responsibility of ministering to the 
people who have gone north in re- 
: cent years and those who will follow 
| Harry Kennedy and his mission. 
| aries are doing a remarkable job of 
caring for people “of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues.” Here the 


Bishop’s Calendar 
NOVEMBER 
Bishop Gribbin’s Visitations 
13—True Sunshine, San Francisco. 
St. James’, Oakland. 
20—St. Peter's, San Francisco. 
St. Andrew's, Oakland. 


27—St. Luke's, Los Gatos. 
St. Paul's, Burlingame. 


Young Adults’ 
Annual Meeting 


A year after its formal organiza- 
tion, on November 10th, the Dioce- 
san Young Adults will hold a din- 
ner meeting in the crypt of Grace 
Cathedral. Bishop Block will ad- 
dress the group, and Canon Charles 
Guilbert, new diocesan Director of 
Christian Education, will also speak. 
All young adults in their twenties and 
thirties are welcome to attend this 
meeting in order to hear of the ac- 
complishments of young adult groups 
in the various parishes during the 
past year and to learn of the sig- 
nificance of young adults in the 
Church today. Officers for the com- 
ing year will be elected. 


The first general meeting of young 


Along California 
Mission Trails 
Faces, Places and Projects 
of the Diocese 


adults in this Diocese was called on — 


November 12, 1948, at which time 
Dr. John Heuss of the National 
Council gave impetus to this develop- 
ing group. Temporary officers were 
appointed by the Rev. Edward A. 
Wicher, Jr., Chairman of Young 
Adults’ work under the 
of Christian Education, for the first 
year as follows: Mr. Allan Balda, 
President; Mr. Richard Henshaw 
and Mr. Frank Preston, Program 
Chairmen; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Olsen, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Since that time members of this 
committee have visited 23 parishes, 
either to acquaint themselves with 
work already in progress or to stimu- 
late the organizing of new groups. 
The Committee has designed and 
published a small brochure describ- 
ing the field of young adults’ work 
and have distributed it to many Rec- 
tors and Vicars in the Diocese. A 
number of meetings of the Commit- 
tee with officers of various parish 
groups have been held during the 
year, at which problems of individual 
groups were discussed with the re- 
sult that many young adults were 
encouraged to take a more active part 
in the life of their own parishes. 
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Rectors and Vicars are encouraged 
to attend the First Annual Dinner 
Meeting with the young adults of 
their parishes, Thursday, November 
10th, at 7 o'clock. 


Thanksgiving Week End 
College Student Conference 


The next College Student Confer- 
ence will be held at El Rancho del 
Obispo the week end of Thanksgiv- 
ing. This Conference will be led by 
the Rt. Rev. William Lewis, Bishop 
of the Missionary District of Nevada. 
It will begin with supper on Friday 
evening, November 25th, and will 
close after dinner on the following 
Sunday. All interested in this Con- 
ference are urged to send in their reg- 


Editorial (Continued from page 4) 
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istrations as soon as possible to Miss 
Dorothy Sharp, 1055 Taylor Street, 
San Francisco. The cost of the Con- 
ference is $8.00. 


Men’s Corporate 
Communion Slated 


The annual Men’s Advent Com- 
munion is scheduled to be held in 
parish churches on the First Sunday 
in Advent, November 27th. Ar- 
rangements are being handled na- 
tionally by the Presiding Bishop's 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. The 
pamphlet for distribtuion at this time 
was written by the Rev. Arnold M. 
Lewis, Executive Director of the 
Committee and is entitled ‘Men, 
This Is Your Business.” 


of Catholic truth through the medium of the Cappadocian Fathers. Again in 
the seventeenth century, when our own communion was being pulled by 
advocates of extreme positions, a champion was raised up in the person of 
Richard Hooker, who almost single-handedly affirmed and maintained the 
essential Catholic Faith. In both instances the solution of the tension was 
the prelude to a period of spiritual and material advance. 

From this perspective it is impossible to point to a single champion of the 
center, but can one weigh the cumulative testimony of the past few years 
and fail to discern a movement of the same spirit, making “of twain one 
new man, and so making peace” ? 
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The Challenge of Opportunity in the Atlantic 


The Church is firmly established in 
all the areas of the Atlantic Division. 
In some the Church’s work has been 
stabilized and will not require large 
support, either in men or financial 
aid from the Church in America, but 
should grow through the increase of 
a native ministry and a larger meas- 
ure of self-support. Others offer great 
opportunities for the Church today; 
opportunities such as have never be- 
fore existed, and if neglected may 
never return again. Such a situation 
demands a carefully planned program 
based on a sound policy and backed 
by the generous support of the whole 
Church. 


Church in Mexico Grows Steadily 

A great challenge and a great op- 
portunity lie before the Church in 
Mexico. Peace and progress have re- 
placed revolution and oppression in 
the land of Montezuma. Under the 
leadership of the Rt. Rev. Efrain 
Salinas y Velasco, the Bishop of 
Mexico, the Episcopal Church is mak- 
ing great strides. The Mexicans are 
an energetic, industrious, proud peo- 
ple, but they also are poor. The ma- 
jority of Mexican Episcopalians are 
farmers and factory hands; a devout 
people, eager for the Church. 

The Church of Mexico is steadily 
growing. This growth may be traced 
to the training its clergy received in 
American colleges and seminaries. 
To keep pace with the growing 
Church, Bishop Salinas would like to 
have twenty young men preparing for 


Holy Orders in Mexico, and at least 
four, and one or two women, study- 
ing in Church training schools in the 
United States. 

In the face of many difficulties and 
discouragements, and, at times, real 
danger, Bishop Salinas and his clergy 
and his people have shown remark- 
able courage and loyalty. As more 
and more young Mexicans assume 
places of leadership, the Episcopal 
Church will be able to make the 
Gospel known to the thousands upon 
thousands in Mexico who seek the 
Lord’s Word. 


One in Ten an Episcopalian 


One out of every ten persons in the 
Panama Canal Zone is an Episco- 
palian. Nowhere else on the Ameri- 
can continent, except perhaps among 
the Dakota Indians, is the Church 
such a potent force. These numbers 
alone present a great responsibility. 
But within the past three years, this 
responsibility has been greatly en- 
hanced by the addition to the Mis- 
sionary district of work in Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and northern Panama, 
formerly a part of the Diocese of 
British Honduras. With little more 
than a skeleton force, where a strong 
corps of workers could be used, 
Bishop Gooden is doing a superb job 
of caring for this work. New men 
and equipment and funds are needed 
to do the job that should be done in 
Central America. The work is there; 
it needs only men and means to 
achieve great results. 
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To make a beginning of the ex- 
pansion of our work to meet the 
needs and opportunities of this vast 
field, the National Council has rec- 
ommended, and the Budget Commit- 
tee has included in its Budget, a sum 
which will provide for a priest in 
Bogota in Colombia, a priest for the 
Indian missions in Nicaragua, a 
canon missioner for the Canal Zone, 
and a priest for Corn Island, off the 
coast of Costa Rica. 

Ripe for Evangelization 

One of the most significant steps 
that the General Convention has 
taken in the work of overseas mis- 
sions is the division of the Mission- 
ary District of Southern Brazil into 
three districts, as the first step in the 
establishment of a national Church 
in that country. This will become 
the first autonomous Church to be 
formed from missionary work started 
and maintained solely by our Ameri- 
can Church. 

In a land of tremendous reaches, 
where means of travel are expensive 
and difficult, it is impossible to ad- 
minister so vast a territory efficiently. 
Distances militate against getting the 
more than fifty clergy together for 
meetings. Moreover, it is impossible 
for the laity, except those in the im- 
mediate vicinity, to attend conven- 
tions of the district. 

We greatly rejoice in this strategic 
move as a venture of faith that the 
Brazilian Church will soon become 
an autonomous member Church in 
the family of the Anglican Com- 
munion. There has been included the 
sum of $17,352 in the budget to meet 
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the salary, housing, and travel ex- 
pense of an additional Bishop, plus 
the cost of establishing the new Na- 
tional Council of the Brazilian 
Church. 

The Church in Cuba has come of 
age, with every parish and mission, 
except the cathedral, under the care 
of a Cuban clergyman. The Church's 
work in the Island, as in the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and so many other 
fields, is limited only by the men and 
means available. 

Twelve young Haitians are en- 
rolled in the Church’s theological 
school in Haiti. But already more 
than this number of communities are 
asking the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. C. Al- 
fred Voegeli, to send them a priest. 
There is plenty of work awaiting 

seminarians. The problem is to 
provide for their salaries. The people 
are desperately poor and cannot yet 
achieve self-support. 

Liberia's Future Is Encouraging 

The present and impending indus- 
trial developments in Liberia place 
the Church in that land in a pecu- 
liarly strategic position. Liberia suf- 
fered no wartime damage, but the 
Church’s properties have suffered al- 
most irrevocable harm from the rav- 
ages of the late depression and of 
termites. Since his consecration in 
1945, the Bishop of Liberia, the Rt. 
Rev. Bravid W. Harris, has been 
busily engaged with a tremendous 
building program. A major part of 
this program was the removal and 
rebuilding of Cuttington College and 
the theological school on a new site 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“As The Twig Is Bent” 


Christian Nurture—Youth Work 
Church Educational Institutions 
Leadership Training—College Work 


Adult Education 


"It Is Better to Light a Candle Than to Curse the Darkness” 


So many people thought that the 
Youth Convention would be nothing 
more than a pleasant week-end party, 
but what a surprise they received! 

Registration began on Thursday 
morning at nine o'clock and was still 
going strong at ten o'clock that night, 
with a few stragglers coming in as 
late as Friday morning. 

Philip Zabriskie, a senior at Prince- 
ton University, was the Youth Chair- 
man of the Convention, ably assisted 
by another collegian, Miss Eleanor 
Anderson. John Booty of Harvard 
University, and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Youth Commission, contrib- 
uted much, as did Miss Nancy Miller 
of Smith College and William String- 
fellow of Harvard, who is Chairman 
of the United Student Christian 
Council and the Episcopal Youth 
Representative on the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

- Friday morning was spent in or- 
ganizing the convention, appointing 
committees, and asking for nomina- 
tions for the four delegates-at-large 
to the National Youth Commission. 
The young people did admirable 
work in their interest groups in the 
afternoon. These Youth Groups 


were divided into Parish Group, Col- 
lege Group and Youth Advisors 
Group. They earnestly discussed 
Youth's place in our Church, how the 
Youth could contribute to the vital 
marrow of our Church’s structure 
and witness to the Christ in school, 
college and business. At the same 
time they offered many constructive 
recommendations for future Youth 
programs, courses of study and evan- 
gelical and mission work. 

Saturday morning was marked 
with a full dress program of ‘Town 
Hall of the Air,” Philip Zabriskie, 
Jan Mirejovsky, John Booty and 
William Stringfellow serving on the 
rostrum. Questions for discussion 
were directed at this group from all 
over the house: “What is the Ecu- 
menical Movement?” “How may we 
participate in Corporate Communions 
of all Faiths?’’; “What is our rela- 
tionship to the other Protestant 
Churches ?”’; “How may we act to 
better the problem of race tela- 
tions?’’; and the like, were questions 
discussed pro and con with real and 
vital answers coming from the chairs 
questioned. 


Saturday evening a great reception 
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and banquet was held at the Scottish 
Rite Temple, where 410 people were 
in attendance, and where the Youth 
heard a most inspiring address by 
our Presiding Bishop. 

Following the Youth banquet, all 
present were transported to the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco for the 
Youth Mass meeting. The main 
floor of the auditorium was well 
filled, while John Booty spoke on the 
subject, “Onward in Faith’; William 
Stringfellow spoke on the subject, 
“Why I intend to be a Christian poli- 
tician,” and Nancy Miller spoke on 
the subject, “Why I intend to be a 
full-time church worker.” 

Sunday was opened with a mag- 
nificent Corporate Communion Serv- 
ice of all the Youth, commemorating 
the 400th Anniversary of the Book 
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of Common Prayer. This service had 
for its celebrant our own Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block. 

The last session of the convention 
was for the purpose of completing 
all important business on the agenda 
and electing the four new Youth 
members to the Youth Commission. 

In closing this résumé of the Youth 
Convention, the Chairman of Ar- 
rangements would like to extend his 
sincere gratitude to the Rev. Mr. 
Fordyce Eastburn, the Rev. Dr. Cal- 
vin Barkow, Mrs. Gretchen MacWil- 
liams, Miss Margaret Fletcher, Mr. 
Millard Streeter, Mr. Norman Boyd 
and Mr. Bob Reasoner for their 
magnificent cooperation and assist- 
ance, for without their able help such 
a convention would have been impos- 
sible. 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL YOUTH CONVENTION 
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College Work in California 


The majority of American parents 
have an almost unqualified confi- 
dence in education, especially in 
higher education. * * * Research 
undertaken by the Church Society for 
College Work shows that, beginning 
around 1880, American parents have 
more and more shifted their faith, in- 
terest, and emphasis from religion to 
higher secular education. * * * The 
students who enter college now come 
from a contemporary society which, 
like the majority of parents, no 
longer gives first place or even a 
significant place to historic Chris- 
tianity. It is realistic and honest to 
accept this fact. 

To be sure, students entering col- 
lege bring with them, almost to a 
man, some denominational label. 
This label does not necessarily indi- 
cate genuine religious commitment; 
it simply indicates that their parents 
have done the conventionally respect- 
able thing in modern American life: 
they have identified their family name 
with a church in their community. 

_ The interior and real faith of mod- 
ern American parents is not always 
their external and professed faith. 
We must not misread the facts: par- 
ents of today do have a very real and 
operating faith, namely, in the 
“American way” of “‘struggling-for- 
yourself” toward a goal of material 
security and position. * * * 


This ideal of self-sufficient indi- 
vidualism, brought thoroughly into 
question in recent years to those who 
have even one eye to see and even 
one ear to hear, is still one of the 
basic tenets of contemporary culture 
in America. * * * There is pathos 
in the picture of those American par- 
ents who still dispatch their sons 
and daughters to college where, by 
a silent and often semi-conscious 
agreement, their offspring are sup- 
posed to learn how to “make a suc- 
cess out of egocentricity.” There is 
also pathos in those college students 
who in these days with evident over- 
eagerness dream of a niche and posi- 
tion in life that promises an over- 
security of a highly materialistic sort. 
Born thirty years too late! In the 
new day, struggling-for-one’s self 
can be a preoccupation but no longer 
can it be a meaningful vocation. 
Events and circumstances do not 
allow this. They call for a richer 
source of meaning. * * * 

At this time when so many idola- 
tries are being exposed, the signifi- 
cance of the Christian -faith as a 
source of meaning is more willingly 
recognized in all circles, in academic 
as well as in others. There are 
thoughtful teachers and students who 
respond to a forthright proclamation 
of the Christian gospel. Historic 

(Continued on page 32) 
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U. T. O. PRESENTATION—THE OFFERTORY 


ational Executive Board  _—_ San Joaquin representing our eighth 


Province; of the eight Members-at- 
Of the Woman's Auxiliary 


To the National Council gon, is from the eighth Province; 

Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, Execu- and one member of each of the four 

. tive Secretary, heads the list of 21 cooperating agencies: Church Period- 
women members of this board. There ical Club: Carolyn E. Punderson, 

is one Representative from each Prov- Minn.; Daughters of the King: Mrs. 

ince, Mrs. Sumner Walters of the H. E. Fry, Connecticut; Episcopal 
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Service for Youth: Mrs. Perry B. 
Strassburger, Newark; Girls’ Friendly 
Society: Mrs. Elwood Haines, Iowa. 

Representing the Woman's Auxil- 
iaty on the National Council, are the 
following, elected during the Con- 
vention: Mrs. Alfred M. Chapman, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Roger L. Kings- 
land, West Virginia; Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, Rochester; Mrs. David R. 
West, Minnesota. 


The Woman's Auxiliary 
Triennial Convention 


The program of the Woman's 
Auxiliary was built on the theme, 
“Called Unto His Holy Fellowship,” 
and featured a series of Devotional 
Addresses; two major talks, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Advance in the American Com- 
munity’’ and “Christian Advance in 
a Revolutionary World”; The United 
Thank Offering Presentation Service; 
business sessions interspersed with 
women missionary speakers; and 
workshops for very practical help in 
carrying out the work of the Church. 


THE Rev. T. P. Ferris, rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, conducted 
the inspiring series of Meditations. 
Based on the definition of Christian- 
ity as “a company of all sorts and 
conditions of people who live under 
the influence of Jesus,” these devo- 
tional addresses considered the influ- 
ence of Jesus upon individuals and 
groups; and through them, His in- 
fluence upon the world. The Rev. 


Mr. Ferris is the author of several 


books. ‘““This Created World” was 
the Presiding Bishop's book for Lent 
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in 1944. “The Acts of the Apostles”’ 
is soon to be published, and is one of 
a series, “The Interpreter’s Bible,” a 
new and detailed modern commen- 
tary on the Bible. 


Miss LEILA ANDERSON spoke on 
“Christian Advance in the American 
Community,’ and stressed the need 
of a dynamic informed participation 
in the problems of the world today. 
Miss Anderson is Executive Secretary 
of the National Student YWCA, and 
the only woman of the official dele- 
gation to represent the Episcopal 
Church in the United States at the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. 


THE Rt. Rev. STEPHEN CHARLES 
NEILL is one of the most dynamic 
evangelists in the Church of England. 
He is Assistant to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. His topic “Christian Ad- 
vance in a Revolutionary World” de- 
mands of each person full consecra- 
tion to our Lord; of the Churches, the 
kindling of the world through mis- 
sionary zeal; and of us all, a united 
spiritual passion that will overcome 
the despair that feeds the forces of 
destruction. In closing, Bishop Neill 
said that the work of the Church is 
weak and _ ineffective. We have 
strayed from Christ. There is only 
one way to advance in a revolution- 
ary world; to return to Christ, cruci- 
fied and ascended. 

The spirit and devotion of the 
missionaries was evidenced in their 


many talks during the business ses- 
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sions and missionary luncheons. One 
of them surely spoke for all, when 
she closed her talk by saying ‘The 
missionary does not lose her life, but 
finds it.’ Missionaries from both 
home and abroad presented their 
problems, and the Triennial was 
moved by their zeal, and informed of 
their difficulties. Their messages 
helped to round out the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church. 

The Workshop discussions were a 
very practical help in carrying out 
the work of the Church. The small 
groups, with everyone contributing, 
can be of great help to all Parish 
groups. 

The following message to the 
Women of the Church was adopted 
at the closing session of the Trien- 
nial Meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary: 

To THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH. 


Called Unto His Holy Fellowship. 
So surely and deeply has this call 
come to us through this Triennial 
that we are compelled to make you, 
too, hear this call. 

Our world is in confusion. Crisis is 
our daily companion. The dangers 
from an ideology opposed to our own 
democracy threaten us. Secularism is 
the dominant force today, for we as 
Christians have been indifferent, con- 
fused and inarticulate. This Trien- 
nial has been in a sense a glorious 
resurrection, for we have felt the 
presence of God calling us to a re- 
birth, and a deeper devotion to His 
Church. Advance has been the key- 
note, repelling any sense of fear for 
where it might lead or what it might 
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cost. The call has been clear and im- 
pelling, to go forward in the face of 
whatever dangers may lie ahead. This 
Triennial has truly given us a glimpse 
into His Holy Fellowship. Christian 
women from all the far-flung places 
of the world—India, China, Japan, 
Hawaii, Mexico, the Philippines, 
Alaska—all our neighbors have come 
to share this Holy Fellowship. We 
have felt that we are one in Christ. 

We are called Unto His Holy Fel- 
lowship. Jesus said, “He that hath a 
mind to come my way, let him re- 
nounce himself and take up his Cross 
daily and follow me.” 


Daughters of the King 


The Daughters of the King Con- 
vention was held September 21st 
through September 24th at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
Early communion was held every day 
at 8 o'clock, a Corporate Communion 
on Sunday, services of Preparation on 
Wednesday and Saturday, with medi- 
tations by the Rev. Canon John Fur- 
long of the hostess Church. Using 
the theme of the Convention, ‘Lord, 
speak to me and through me,’’ Canon 
Furlong used as examples such great 
souls as St. Paul, St. Andrew, Ruth, 
the traditionally-named centurion, 
Longinus, and the unnamed woman 
of Samaria. Each day, at noon and 
at the end of the day, prayers were 
said by women especially selected for 
this privilege. Business meetings were 
held each morning with the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas J. Shannon of 
Connecticut, officiating. A meeting of 
the National Council preceding Con- 
vention was attended by eight mem- 
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bers. Miss Lillian Soper of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected President 
of the National Council, and the 
8th Province will be represented by 
Mrs. H. H. Nygren of Los Angeles. 
The elected members were installed 
by Bishop Gooden of Los Angeles. 
The members of the Order all at- 
tended the service in Grace Cathedral 
Sunday afternoon to hear the address 
of His Grace, the Archbishop of 
York. The superb collection of ex- 
hibits was later moved to the Civic 
Auditorium where the Daughters of 
the King had a booth throughout the 
Triennial Convention. Delegates to 
the Convention were entertained at 
a luncheon and a dinner at St. John 
the Evangelist. On Friday they were 
taken for a tour to Stanford Uni- 
versity, returning to St. Paul’s, Bur- 
lingame, for Vespers, followed by a 
dinner and entertainment. 


Church Periodical Club 
Triennial Meeting 


The Church Periodical Club held 
its Triennial Meeting September 23d 
and 24th at the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, San Francisco. Following 
the business sessions, speakers from 
the mission fields were introduced. 
Three missionaries from the Philip- 
pines, two of them natives, spoke at 
the morning meeting, September 23d. 
In the afternoon the Rt. Rev. Con- 
rad H. Gesner, D.D., Bishop Coad- 
jutor of South Dakota, spoke of ‘‘Our 
South Dakota Indians.” Miss Agnes 
Hickson told of the need for books 
for the library of St. Margaret's 
House. Friday night a dinner was 
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held at the Whitcomb Hotel. The 
Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., gave 
the invocation, and Bishop Block 
extended a cordial welcome. The re- 
port of the Tokyo project was most 
enthusiastically received: $6,026.01 
had been raised for “Books for the 
Central Theological College, Tokyo.” 
A beautiful 61/,-foot scroll was pre- 
sented, an expression of appreciation 
from the College in Tokyo. Ad- 
dresses were given by Bishops Sher- 
rill, Reifsnider, Kenneth L. A. Viall 
(Suffragan Bishop of Tokyo), and 
Presiding Bishop Michael Hinsuke 
Yashiro. A corporate communion 
was held Saturday morning, followed 
by breakfast in the Parish Hall, and 
a workshop discussion. The Rt. Rev. 
B. W. Harris, Bishop of Liberia, 
spoke of Cuttington College and its 
plans—already in operation—for a 
native ministry. At the elections, 
Carolyn Punderson of St. Paul, 
Minn., was chosen President, and 
Lily Postel was elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee for Triennium 
1952-1955. 7 


The United Thank 
Offering Service 

A highlight of all Triennial Meet- 
ings, is the presentation of the United 
Thank Offering. The founder of the 
offering was Mrs. Richard H. Soulé, 
of Boston, who thought women un- 
able to attend Triennial Meetings 
would like to share in the offering 
presented at that time. The uses to 
which the offering has been put have 
increased with changing times; it 
pays salaries of women workers, pro- 
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vides them with equipment, provides 
scholarships for training, helps to pay 
pensions, builds buildings and keeps 
them in repair, and helps support 
interdenominational projects. The 
budgeting of the amount is the busi- 
ness of the Triennial. This free-will 
offering by Churchwomen all over 
the world is given over and above 
their regular support of the Church's 
program. It comes from Alaska, Li- 
beria, Mexico, China—everywhere 
the missionary has reached. The first 
offering of 1889 was $2,000; in 1949 
the figure was $2,000,000. 

The Presiding Bishop, Henry 
Knox Sherrill, was celebrant at the 
service, assisted by 26 missionary 
bishops from home and foreign 
fields. The auditorium was trans- 
formed into a place of worship. The 
Altar Cross was banked by a mass of 
golden Chrysanthemums. The golden 
alms basin, a gift from English 
Churchmen to the American Church 
in 1852, was again in use. The pres- 
ent budget has added contributions to 
the special missionary projects of 
Japan, China and the Philippines, 
where the effects of the war necessi- 
tate the most relief. 


College Work 


(Continued from page 27) 


Christianity does most decisively con- 
tradict and deny the shallow, secular 
dogmas of the day. 

The kind of individuality and per- 
sonal life that is the gift of the 
Christian faith is held in balance and 
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constrained always by a concern for 
the corporate and for the community. 
The kind of “struggling-for-your- 
self’ demanded by life is given con- 
text in the disciplines and practices 
of the Church which demand a large 
element of “struggling-with-your- 
self.” The materialism that is legiti- 
mate in Christianity with its concern 
for life and conditions in the world 
is always restrained, ordered, and 
controlled by an interior allegiance to 
the Spirit. Much in our society and 
in our colleges springs from and is 
rooted in the Christian faith. These 
elements must be saved and re- 
inforced. 

The Church today desperately 
needs college workers, teachers as 
well as pastors, who can see and 
sharpen the issues. They must be 
equipped to articulate plainly the 
deep truths of God and of His revela- 
tion in Christ, and to relate this faith 
to that which is valid in the founda- 
tional and secular thought of the day. 

Clearly the Church cannot evade 
her very special responsibility in col- 
lege communities. Where the Church 
exists, her work must be strength- 
ened. Where the Church is not rep- 
resented, she must go. The Church 
Society for College Work seeks 
realistically to thrust forward the 
Church’s every effort to promote the 
acceptance of Christ’s religion in the 
college and university centers.—Ex- 
cerpts from article by Jesse M. Trot- 
ter, President, Church Society for 
College Work, in THE CHURCH 
REVIEW. 
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Convention 


Tenders Thanks 


General Convention adopted the 
following resolution of gratitude 


upon the initiative of the House of 


Bishops: 

RESOLVED, the House of Deputies 
concurring, that we extend our warm- 
est appreciation to the Diocese of 
California, the City of San Francisco, 
the Bishop of California, the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Leffler, Vice Chairman, 
Colonel Akin, Manager of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, Mrs. Evans 
Hammond, President of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, the Rev. Henry Praed, 


_ who insured such excellent press re- 


ports, and all the others who have 
done so much for our comfort and 
entertainment. 


Canon Kip 
Staff Member Honored 


Dr. Francis T. Hodges, of the staff 
of Canon Kip Community Center 
Clinic, and instructor the past two 
years at the annual Youth Confer- 
ence, has been named Sectetary- 
Treasurer of the California State 
Chapter of the American Academy of 
General Practice. 
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PEOPLE 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women 


merely players—” 


By CHARLES M. GUILBERT 


Bishop on 
National Council 


The election of Bishop Block by 
the General Convention to serve on 
the National Council is a matter of 
gratification to the whole Diocese. It 
is generally conceded that his work 
as Chairman of the important com- 
mittee on Program and Budget was 
a masterly job. His experience on 
that committee will make him a valu- 
able member of the National Council. 


Requtescat 
In Pace 


The diocesan family suffered a loss 
in the recent death of the Rev. Paul 
Little, Ph.D., who was buried Octo- 
ber 4th from the Chapel of Grace. 
Dr. Little had been ill for many 
months. Bishop Block officiated, as- 
sisted by Bishop Parson, and diocesan 
clergy acted as honorary pall-bearers. 
Dr. Little was for many years Secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Convention, and 
Rector of All Saints’, San Francisco. 


Canon Ward Revisits 


Diocesan House 


The Rev. V. O. Ward and Mrs. 
Ward both took time out from the 
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vides them with equipment, provides 
scholarships for training, helps to pay 
pensions, builds buildings and keeps 
them in repair, and helps support 
interdenominational projects. The 
budgeting of the amount is the busi- 
ness of the Triennial. This free-will 
offering by Churchwomen all over 
the world is given over and above 
their regular support of the Church’s 
program. It comes from Alaska, Li- 
beria, Mexico, China—everywhere 
the missionary has reached. The first 
offering of 1889 was $2,000; in 1949 
the figure was $2,000,000. 

The Presiding Bishop, Henry 
Knox Sherrill, was celebrant at the 
service, assisted by 26 missionary 
bishops from home and foreign 
fields. The auditorium was trans- 
formed into a place of worship. The 
Altar Cross was banked by a mass of 
golden Chrysanthemums. The golden 
alms basin, a gift from English 
Churchmen to the American Church 
in 1852, was again in use. The pres- 
ent budget has added contributions to 
the special missionary projects of 
Japan, China and the Philippines, 
where the effects of the war necessi- 
tate the most relief. 


College Work 


(Continued from page 27) 


Christianity does most decisively con- 
tradict and deny the shallow, secular 
dogmas of the day. 

The kind of individuality and per- 
sonal life that is the gift of the 
Christian faith is held in balance and 
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constrained always by a concern for 
the corporate and for the community. 
The kind of ‘‘struggling-for-your- 
self’ demanded by life is given con- 
text in the disciplines and practices 
of the Church which demand a large 
element of “‘struggling-with-your- 
self.” The materialism that is legiti- 
mate in Christianity with its concern 
for life and conditions in the world 
is always restrained, ordered, and 
controlled by an interior allegiance to 
the Spirit. Much in our society and 
in our colleges springs from and is 
rooted in the Christian faith. These 
elements must be saved and tre- 
inforced. 

The Church today desperately 
needs college workers, teachers as 
well as pastors, who can see and 
sharpen the issues. They must be 
equipped to articulate plainly the 
deep truths of God and of His revela- 
tion in Christ, and to relate this faith 
to that which is valid in the founda- 
tional and secular thought of the day. 

Clearly the Church cannot evade 
her very special responsibility in col- 
lege communities. Where the Church 
exists, her work must be strength- 
ened. Where the Church is not rep- 
resented, she must go. The Church 
Society for College Work seeks 
realistically to thrust forward the 
Church’s every effort to promote the 
acceptance of Christ’s religion in the 
college and university centers.—Ex- 
cerpts from article by Jesse M. Trot- 
ter, President, Church Society for 
College Work, in THE CHURCH 
REVIEW. 
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Convention 
Tenders Thanks 


General Convention adopted the 
following resolution of gratitude 


upon the initiative of the House of 


Bishops: 

RESOLVED, the House of Deputies 
concurring, that we extend our warm- 
est appreciation to the Diocese of 
California, the City of San Francisco, 
the Bishop of California, the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Leffler, Vice Chairman, 
Colonel Akin, Manager of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, Mrs. Evans 
Hammond, President of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, the Rev. Henry Praed, 


_ who insured such excellent press re- 


ports, and all the others who have 
done so much for our comfort and 
entertainment. 


Canon Kip 


Staff Member Honored 


Dr. Francis T. Hodges, of the staff 
of Canon Kip Community Center 
Clinic, and instructor the past two 
years at the annual Youth Confer- 
ence, has been named Secretary- 
Treasurer of the California State 
Chapter of the American Academy of 
General Practice. 
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PEOPLE 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women 


merely players—” 


By CHARLES M. GUILBERT 


Bishop on 
National Council 


The election of Bishop Block by 
the General Convention to serve on 
the National Council is a matter of 
gratification to the whole Diocese. It 
is generally conceded that his work 
as Chairman of the important com- 
mittee on Program and Budget was 
a masterly job. His experience on 
that committee will make him a valu- 
able member of the National Council. 


Regutescat 
In Pace 


The diocesan family suffered a loss 
in the recent death of the Rev. Paul 
Little, Ph.D., who was buried Octo- 
ber 4th from the Chapel of Grace. 
Dr. Little had been ill for many 
months. Bishop Block officiated, as- 
sisted by Bishop Parson, and diocesan 
clergy acted as honorary pall-bearers. 
Dr. Little was for many years Secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Convention, and 
Rector of All Saints’, San Francisco. 


Canon Ward Revisits 


Diocesan House 


The Rev. V. O. Ward and Mrs. 
Ward both took time out from the 
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business of General Convention to 
renew old friendships. 
Bishop Wright 
Cathedral Preacher 

Dean Gresham remarked that Sun- 
day, October 9th, should have been 
called “The Feast of the Decanal 
Succession.” In the procession that 
day were Dean Lovgren, former 
Dean Gresham, and Bishop Thomas 
H. Wright of Western North Caro- 
lina, who was Dean of Grace Cathe- 
dral from 1941 to 1943. Bishop 
Wright preached from the same text 
he had used for the first sermon 
preached from the Cathedral pulpit. 


Palmer School for Girls 


to Eighth Grades, inclusive - 

Care. 

SUMMER CAMP, June 18-July 28,1950 


camping through the Canadian 
write or phone 
Elizabeth Hollis Palmer, Principal 
Oak Road, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Tel. WAlinut Creek 4888 


The PactFic CHURCHMAN 


The Challenge of 
Opportunity in the Atlantic 
(Continued from page 24) 


135 miles inland on a high plateau. 
Here a farm has been laid out and 
planted, and a group of fine new 
buildings are rising to house the 
finest institution of higher learning 
in Liberia. These buildings are of 
reinforced concrete with metal win- 
dow and door casings to combat the 
ravages of termites and dampness. 
Under the able leadership of Bishop 
Harris, the future of the Church in 
Liberia is most encouraging. The 
great need, as in every field, is for a 
capable, well-trained native leader- 
ship, and Bishop Harris has plans for 
the training of such leaders. 


MORTIMER A. STETSON 
Fund-Raising Director 
New Buildings 
Endowment - Maintenance 


1359 Oakhurst Ave., San Carlos, Calif. 
2119-J San Carlos 


GHURGHMAN’S ano sevice DIRECTORY 


BOOKS AND CHURCH GOODS 


THE CHURCH BOOK SHOP, 83 McAllister St., San Francisco, 2, UNderhill 1-0223 
Books - Church School Materials - Hymnals & Prayer Books - Candles 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


KENNETH H. MACKENZIE, 220 Montgomery St., San Francisco, GA 1-2626 
Complete Analysis of Your Insurance Problems 


STAINED GLASS 


hh hb b + +++ ++ > 


CUMMINGS STUDIOS, 475 Francisco St., San Francisco 11, GA 1-4543 
Designers and Makers of Stained Glass Memorial Windows 
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What will an Agency 
Account do for me? 


An Agency Account with this bank enables you to 
place your bonds, stocks and mortgages in our cus- 
tody. You thereby transfer to capable shoulders 
many of the burdens in connection with your finan- 
cial affairs which you perhaps find tedious. 


With our Agency Account Service to handle your 
affairs we would hold your securities in safekeep- 
ing, collect all maturing interest and principal 
when due, watch for notices of redemption, and . 
perform many other routine duties, at nominal cost. 


An Agency Account is flexible and can be adapt- 
ed to suit your individual requirements. You relin- 
quish just as much or as little authority over your 
investment program as you wish, and you may ter- 
minate the arrangement at your own discretion. 


Any of our Trust Officers will gladly give 
you further details without obligation. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


CRO ChER FIRS! NATIONAL BANK 


FRANCISCO 


Cilbfermias Cldett Yattonal 
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AKLAND: 4499 PIEDMONT 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
: under the Same Name 


ABOVE GROUND BURIAL 
under Perpetual Care 


THE CHAPEL AT OAKLAND is the THE SANTA ROSA CHAPEL is a gem 
largest and most beautiful crematorium of loveliness, set in its own gardens. 
and niche institution in this country. In addition to the Crematorium and 
The chapels, gardens and cloisters cover Niches there is a Mausoleum, with 
over two acres. The Great O and Crypts for the entire casket. A shrine 
eae played on KRE (dial. 140) of Beauty and Tranquillity. 

~every day. 


Literature and information furnished upon request. 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
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